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snelinations, Our discourses, our wills; that 

ers impel, and agitate them at the mercy 
of influences ; and that (as our reason teaches 
us and finds it), all this lower world is — 
by the slightest movement of the heavenly bodies. 

acta etenrm et vitas hominum it ab astris >°* 
not one who has spoken of the mountains as 
Mohammed did, of the y as Buffon, of 
the antipodes as Lucretius, as Plutarch, as Pliny, 
as Lactantius, as St. Augustine, as the Pope 
Zachary. Surely if there was found in the Bible 
one alone of those errors which abound in the 
philosophers, ancient as well as modern, our faith 
in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures would 
be more than exposed; we should have to admit 
that there are errors in the word of God, and that 

Se erroneous sentences weer to a fallible 
writer, and not to the Holy Spirit; for God is not 
& man that he should lie; there is in him no vari- 
ableness nor shadow of turning; and he to whom 
lying lips are an abomination, cannot contradict 
himself, nor dictate that which is false. 

There is, then, no physical error in the Seri 
tures ; and this great fact, which becomes always 
more admirable, in proportion as it is more closely 
contemplated, is a striking proof of the inspira- 
tion which has dictated to their writers, even the 
choice of the least expressi Gi 


* Essais, liv. ii. ch. 12. 
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SOUTHERN SOUNDNESS IN THE FAITH. 
The Southern ian Review is the 

of that kind of orthodoxy which is held at Co- 
lumbia, in South Carolina. Its Presbyterianism 
is of the most thorough and uncompromising 
character, and connects it with what is commonly 
called the Old School General Assembly. All 
Presbyterianism in this country is characterized 
by a high regard for strict dogmatic orthodoxy ; 
but that of the Old School Assembly is particu- 
larly celebrated in this respect. For doctrinal 
error it has no tolerance whatever. We say this 
not invidiously, nor as implying aay aversion on 
our part to the Presbyterian standards of doctrine, 
or even to the Old School exposition of those 
standards ; but only because the fact being noto- 
rious is pertinent to the matter which we are 
about to introduce to our readers. 


In the last No. of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view, we find an article on Lamartine’s History of 
the Girondists. As to the justice of the reviewer's 
strictures upon his author, we have nothing to 
say. Our concern at present is with some of the 
doctrines propounded by the reviewer, writing in 
the name of “an association of ministers in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina.” The reader will excuse 
the length of our quotations; we wish to exhibit 
the doctrines of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
viewers in their own words, and with perfect 
fairness : 

“We have searched in vain for any authority for 
man’s natural rights. If he had any, they existed be- 
fore the fall. is, Adam and Eve may have had 
some rights which God gave them, and which modern 
Bea ee in its pretended reverence for the name of 

prefers to natural rights. We can imagiue, 

they had the right to eat of the fruit of the trees of 
the Garden ; they were restricted even in this by the 
prohibition of one. As far as we can know without 
positive assertion, their liberty of action was confined 
to the Garden. These were not ‘inalienable rights, 
however; for they forfeited them, and life, with the 
first act of disobedience. Had they, after this, any 
rights? We cannot imagine them; they were con- 
demned beings; they could have no rights, but by 
Christ's gift as King. These are the only rights man 
can have as an independent isolated being, if we choose 
to consider him in this im ible position, in which 
so many theorists have placed him. If he had no 
rights he could suffer no wrongs. Rights and wrongs 
are therefore necessarily the creatures of society, such 
as man would establish himself, in his gregarious 
state. They are, in this state, both artificial and volun- 
tary. But God created, and designed him for this 
state ; all his laws are framed for this purpose; it is 
only in them we can look for obligatory or enforced 
rights—to respect which, others were bound only by 
the same law. In a series of years, God, from time to 
time, has given laws defining or indicating the rights 
he has given his elect. The only right we can recog- 
nize, given to man as such, independent of his relation 
to God by adoption, is the right to his life, or rather 
the probibition to all other creatures to take it. Even 
this reservation is not as one of man’s rights, but one 
of God’s ; for if it were man’s he could part with it, 
’ and suicide would be his right. This is made as crimi- 
nal as to take the life of another, which shows that the 
protection extended to life is only the preservation of 


existence until the = ey time for the probation to 
close. Though man has no rights, as thus considered, 
undoubtedly he has the power by mutual and common 
consent, to establish in society such arbitrary rules of 
Right and Wrong as his necessity enforces.’ 

A few lines further on, the solemn conclusion 
is announced, “We cannot therefore recognize 
any foundation for natural rights, any more than 
for natural religion ; two verbal sophistries, the 
fruitful source of many errors,” &c. 

We have nothing to say about the consistency 
of this writer's opinions or the coherence of his 
argument. We are only calling attention to the 
nature of that which passes for orthodoxy under 
the imprimatur of “an association of [‘ Presby- 
terian’) ministers in Columbia, South Carolina.” 
We find this oracle of old school Southern ortho- 
doxy distinctly declaring, 

That “natural rights” and “natural religion” 
are “ verbal sophistries” without “ any foundation.” 

That “ rights and wrongs are necessarily the crea- 
tures of society,” and are “BOTH ARTIFICIAL AND 
VOLUNTARY.” 

That the laws which God has given from time, 
define and indicate only “ the rights he has given 
his elec? ;* that “the only right given to man as man, 
independent of his relation to God by adoption, is 
the right to his life.” 

And finally, that “though man has No RIGHTS, 
as thus considered, he has the powER, by mutual and 
common consent, to establish in society such ARBI- 
TRARY RULES OF RIGHT AND WRONG as his necessity 
enforces.” 

Whether such dogmas as these are consistent 
with the Presbyterian standards of doctrine, is a 
question rather for our Presbyterian brethren 
than for us. It is enough for us that they utterly 
contradict both the Bible and that common sense 
and conscience of mankind to which the Bible 
everywhere addresses itself; and that they de- 
stroy the foundations of all duty between man. 
and man, and between the individual and sociéty. 
One might almost as well hold fellowship with 
Universalism or with Socialism, as with dogmas 
so monstrous and demoralizing. We believe in- 
deed that the paragraph we have quoted is at 
war with the Presbyterian standards. The very 
first sentence of the Confession of Faith declares 
that “THE LIGHT OF NATURE, and the works of 
creation and providence, do so far manifest the 
goodness, wisdom, and power of God as to leave 
men inexcusable.” Is there then no foundation 
for natural religion? Again the Confession of 
Faith declares (chap. xxi, 1) that “ THE LIGHT oF 
nature showeth that there is a God who hath 
lordship and sovereignty over all; is good, and 
doeth good to all ; and is therefore to be feared, 
loved, praised, called upon, trusted in, and served 
with all the heart, and with all the soul, and with 
all the might.” Is the religion of nature then a 
verbal sophistry? Again the Confession of 
Faith (chap. xx, 4) speaks of “such practices as 
are contrary to THE LIGHT OF NATURE.” Does 
the light of nature then reveal no duty of man 
to his neighbor—no principles or rules of right, 
and no wrong, involved in the same relations 
which nature constitutes between man and man, 
and between the individual and society? If the 
idea of “practices contrary to the light of na- 
ture” includes any action of one human being 
toward another, in any natural relation, then 
there is a foundation for the idea of “na-tural 
right ;” and right and wrong are not necessarily 
the result of “arbitrary rules,” established by the 
mere power of man. If such practices as pare atal 
unkindness, or filial disobedience, or robbery, or 
theft, or falsehood, or adultery, are “contrary to 
the light of nature ;” then there are rights.and 
wrongs which are neither “artificial” nor “v ol- 
untary,” nor in any sense “the creatures of so ci- 
ety.” But we have already said that the question 
of agreement or contradiction between this eth i- 
cal theory and the Presbyterian book is no pai- 
ticular concern of ours. Let Presbyterians see 
to that question, if they esteem it important. 
We think that a Christian Church has an “ina- 

lienable right” to put the stamp of its reprobation 
and abhorrence upon doctrines like these when 
propagated by its ministers or members, without 








topping to ask whether the framers of the stand- 

ards anticipated the possibility of the breaking 
forth of so foul a leprosy within its sacred en- 
closure. ; 

We have observed among our Old School 
brethren, and among New School brethren too, in 
the Presbyterian Church and out of it, that many 
minds are very much assisted in forming an 
opinion of the merits or demerits of an opinion 
when they are told that it has a certain historical 
name. To say of any opinion that it is Hop- 
kinsianism, or Arminianism, or Erastianism, or 
Pelagianism, or semi-Pelagianism, is enough for 
them. They are Nominalists; they think they 
understand the thing when they know the name 
of it. To such persons it may be important to 
say that the new ethical theory set forth under 
the imprimatur of the Presbyterian ministers of 
Columbia, 8. C., is not entirely a novelty. It 


P- | cannot indeed be justly branded as Taylorism, or 


Finneyism, or Hopkinsianism. It is not Pelag- 
ianismm ; it is not Socinianism; and surely it is 
far enough from being rationalism. Yet it has a 
name well known in the history of Infidelity if 
not of Christianity. It is “rank Hopsrstsm.” 
Two centuries ago, “the philosopher of Malmes 
bury,” whose relations to orthodoxy were very 
much like those of the more recent “ philosopher 
of Ferney,” broached this same doctrine, that 
there is no natural right, and that all rules of 
right and wrong are the arbitrary ordinances of 
mere human power—the artificial creatures of 
society. 

It remains to be seen whether Hobbesism is to 
pass for orthodoxy in the Presbyterian Church. 
We should like to see this question discussed by 
the learning and the dialectic skill of the Prince- 
ton Reviewers. And that we may not seem to 
forfeit our character for impartiality, we will add 
that if our brother of the Philadelphia Christian 
Observer, who stands as the representative and 
defender of Southern New School Presbyterian- 
ism, will enter into the discussion and tell us 
whether the Church of Christ can have any fel- 
lowship with such doctrines, or can reasonably 
decline to rebuke those who propagate them, we 
will read what he has to say, and will try to 
profit by it. ‘ 


ANGLO-ROMANISM IN BNGLAND, 





We should have done well if we had at an 
earlier period called the particular attention of 
our readers to the clear and philosophical ac- 
count of the rise and character of Puseyism, in 
the series of articles by our English correspondent, 
of which the third number will be found in 
the first page of this sheet. The recent publica- 
tion of the Life of Milnor, who stood so long at 
the head of the Protestant Episcopalians will 
necessarily call public attention to this subject. 
If there were any hope that a voice of warning 
would be heeded by Episcopalians not yet wedded 
to the medieval follies, we would beg them to pon- 
der the evidence here presented as to the compound 
character of Puseyism, as the promoter not only 
of anti-evangelical views and practices in religion, 
but of the spirit and principles of despotism and 
darkness in civil affairs,—incompatible with a 
just fidelity to our republican institutions. 


——_7e——— 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.” 





In a former number we remarked that we knew 
ofno such body as “ Tu Congregational Church ;” 
that local, independent churches were the or- 
ganizations known to the Congregational polity. 
Congregationalists fully believe in THE Church 
according to the New Testament idea, in “ The 
Holy Catholic Church” or—for the phrase is exe- 
getical— The Communion of Saints.’ What 
then is the Church of Christ? The Church of 
Christ consists of the whole body of believers in 
Christ—wherever scattered through the wide 
earth,—with the spirits of just men made perfect 
in heaven. Two subordinate meanings are em- 
bodied in this general idea; that of the universal 
invisible church, which consists of all the re- 
deemed and sanctified on earth and in heaven, 
who are known only to the great Head of the 
Church. This is Christ's body—*the fullness of 
him that filleth all in all ;” this is the Church for 
which he gave himself, “that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present it to himself a glori- 
ous Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy and with- 
out blemish ;” this is “ the bride, the lamb’s wife ;” 
this is the Church which “ displays to the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, the mani- 
fold wisdom of God;” this is “the general assembly 
and Church of the first born which are written in 
heaven ;” this is that vast family in heaven and 
on earth each individual member of which the 
Lord knoweth and acknowledgeth to be His. 
This Church is not a visible corporation into 
which mem may enter by a pfescribed form; itis 
not compacted or organized on earth at all ; it is 
a spiritual assembly to which individual souls be- 
come united by their personal experience of the 
grace of God; by the washing of regeneration 
and renevring of the Holy Ghost; by the cordial 
acceptance of Christ. Men come not into this 
Church in. order that they may be in Christ—but 
being in Christ they are therefore in and of his 
Church. They do not become members of this 
Church simply by uniting with a local church ; 
many are to be found in such churches who are 
not members of Christ's body, and every man 
should be already in this Church—i. e., should be 
in Christ—before he unites with any local church. 
But though this Church is called invisible, be- 
cause its members in part have passed through 
the vail, and because it is difficult to determine 
who, upon earth, do truly belong to it, it makes 
itself visible in the lives of its members] reflecting 
the glory of God, ard in their endeavors individu- 
ally or by association to advance the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Hence we have the secondary idea of 
an Universal Visible Church—i. e., the grand aggre- 
gate of Christians in the world. This again is 
not one consolidated or confederated body ; it is 
not an organization extending itself over believers 
everywhere ; it is not an association with officers 
and laws and forms of admission ; it consists, 
in the language of Scripture, “of all that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” (1 Cor.1: 2.) True, the Apostle does 
not designate these in so many words as the 
Church ; but if these did not constitute the uni- 
versal Charch of Christ, where and what was 
that Church? He speaks of them as followers 
of Christ, even as the worshipers of Christ, he 
owns them as the disciples of his Lord, he salutes 
them in the name of Christ, and wishes them 
spiritual prosperity. It is as if he had said, I 
write to the Church at Corinth, and not to that 
Church only—but to the whole Church of Christ. 
Wherever, therefore, men call in faith and sin- 
cerity upon the name of Christ—in the stately 
edifice where crimson drapery relieves the mas- 
sive seats of oak and pillars of stone, or in the 
rude structure of logs where no glass discolors 
the light of heaven or shuts out the winter's cold 
—in the comfort aid security of a Christian con- 
gregation in this laind of freedom, or on the road- 
side, the sea-shore, the anchored hulk, the lone 
isle, or the bleak sum mit, where the descendants of 
the Covenanters, deni ed a foot of ground on which 
to build a house for God, meet under the broad 
heavens for his worsh ip—in thecaves and moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Waldenses and the Nesto- 
rians—in the dungeon where the reeusant Arme- 
nian expiates his offences against the hierarchy, 
or where Maria Joaqui na fies under sentence of 
death for refusing to call a wafer God—on the 
plains of India or the far islands of the Pacific where 
thousands congregate to praise the living Jehovah 
—at the altar where paremts and children kneel to- 
getheratmorning and evening—in the secret cham- 
ber, where the tear of penitence steals silently 
down the cheek while the eye of faith looks to the 
cross-—on the bed of suffering and of death, 
where the willing spirit cries, “Come, Lord Jesus, 
quickly come”—in the house of mourning, where 
heavenly light and pence beam through the ha- 
biliments of woe—in the habitation of the poor, 
where the hand of charity leaves its waostenta- 
tious offering not unblessed with prayer—in 
every pla‘e, through the wide world, where hum- 


Christ our Lord”—there is the true Church of 
Christ—there is the Universal Church—the house- 
hold of God built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone. 

_ And what a Church is this! It fills the earth ; 
it towers to heaven ; it groweth to a holy temple 
to the Lord, far surpassing in its simple grandeur 
any organization ever framed to comprehend the 
people of God in one body, and which rises by 
successive grades to the apex of spiritual dignity 
and power, and presentsits stately pyramid of pomp 
and ceremony and sacred orders as the true 
Church of Christ. 


—-—ee—-- 


EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


A second correspondent in Iowa gives us the fol- 
lowing statement in relation to Common Schools 
in that State, the statistics being gathered from a 
late report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction : 

“There are 673 organized school districts in 
the State, and 41,604 children between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years, 7,077 of whom 
have been in school the past year. The highest 
average pay of teachers was in Washington Co., 
where males received twenty-five dollars a month, 
and females twelve. The permanent School Fund 
of the State amounts to $132,908 52, of which, 
however, $81,099 12 is due the State for land 
sold on credit. 

“The successful organization of our school 
system has been retarded hitherto by political 
strife; in consequence of which a large amount 
has been lost to the School Fund, and the children 
of the State denied the opportunity, to a great 
extent, of obtaining an education. We shall, 
however, have funds sufficient, if they are only 
judiciously husbanded and directed. The Super- 
intendent thinks they will amount to two millions 
when the school lands are all sold.” 





——e 


BOOK PUBLISHERS vs. BOOK-PUBLISHING S0- 
CIETIES. 


A pamphlet has just been issued in Philadel- 
phia—attributed to a clerical bookseller of that 
city—with this formidable title: “An Appeal to 
the Christian Public, on the evil and impolicy of 
the Church engaging in Merchandise ; and setting 
forth the wrong done to Booksellers, and the ex- 
travagance, inutility, and evil-working of Charity 
Publication Societies.” 

The leading propositions ‘embraced in the 
pamphlet are the following : 

“Ist. That it is a perversion of Christian charity 
to publish books which private enterprise and 
capital would furnish quite as cheaply. 

2d. That the publications of these societies, 
when all expenses which are, paid by charitable 
contributions are reckoned into the account, cost 
the religious public more than the same would in 
any other way of producing them, besides the 
incidental evil of driving or tempting a large 
amount of capital into injurious channels. 

3d. That the action of the societies is, therefore, 
inexpedient. 

4th. That charity, given for such an object, is 
not only wasted, but works a positive evil to the 
community, by violating every sound principle of 
political economy. 

5th. That every institution of the kind should 
be conducted on self-supporting principles, and 
thereby leave a fair field for competition to indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

6th. That the Church has no charity which 
she can rightiully employ in disregard of these 
principles. 

7th. That charity must be just and sensible, or 
it degenerates into a mischief-working weakness, 
not to be reasoned with. 

8th. That when an institution, acting in te 
name of charity, and for the public good, violates 
the plain principles of morality, as has been often 
done. by publishing the same books a; other pub- 
lishers, and thereby depreciating, and, in some 
cases, destroying the value of the property in their 
hands, it does in the name of the church, and with 
a religious sanction, what offends the moral sense 
of an irreligious world.” 

Such a tissue of extravagant, incoherent, self- 
contradicting, and ill-natured assertions as cover 
these twenty-four pages, it has never before been 
our lot to read. Assertions are worth little in 
such a matter without facts. But though this 
pamphlet is fitted to defeat its own 1d, the gene- 
ral subject of which it treats isdeserving ot serious 
attention. We are not prepared to enter upon it 
now for want of sufficient data on which to form 
an opinion. There are, however, two or three 
queries which we will throw out, partly to elicit 
information and partly to prepare our readers for 
a thorough discussion of the subject hereafter. 

1. In what sense are we to understand that the 
books of the American Bible Society, the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, and kindred institutions, are 
published at cost? Are the salaries of officers 
and agents, the interest on the capital invested in 
buildings, presses, stereotype plates, &c., included 
in the estimate, or only the bare cost of produc- 
tion (7.e. paper, printing, binding, and copy-right, 
if any)? 

Imported Bibles are now furnished in this city 
at prices much below the standard prices of the 
American Bible Society. This is owing partly 
to the competition in the British market, arising 
from the virtual removal of all restrictions on the 
publication of the Scriptures, and partly we be- 
lieve to the failure of a large publishing house 
whose stock consisted mostly of Bibles. But 
with the cheapness of English labor, now that 
free trade in Bibles is allowed, it is to be expected 
that the American Bible Society will continue to 
be undersold, even at strictly cost prices. 

As to the publications of the American Tract 
Society, a member“bf one of the most respectable 
publishing firms in this city offers to publish the 
“Life of Milnor” in ihe same style as the Socie- 
ty’s edition at one-half its price; and yet, if we 
are rightly informed, thestereotype plates for that 
work were paid for either wholly or in part by a 
contribution from St. George’s Church. But 
would any publisher do this if the American 
Tract Society was not in existence ? 

Carter's edition of the “Confession of Faith” 
is 20 per cent. cheaper than the edition of the 
Presbyterian Board, and perhaps as much better. 
But what would it have been if the Presbyterian 
Board had not become a competitor ? 

We have imported the “ Works of the Puritan 


cheaper rate than we can buy books of the same 
size and style from any of the Societies. Yet 
when the Societies were established, many stand- 
ard religious works could not*bé procured at 
all, and others were too dear for general circula- 
tion. There wasa necessity for the formation of 
the Societies to meet the wants of the religious 
public, and to provide facilities for the cheap dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge such as the ordi- 


not then afford. If the Societies have now fallen 
behind the trade in the very point for which they 
were created, let us know the reason and apply 
the remedy. 

2. Isit right for such Societies to publish works 
which have already been issued through the reg- 
ular channels of trade, and thus to ruin the editions 
of publishers? The trade have established cer- 


late. One of these is that rival editions of the 
same work shall not be issued by different houses. 
Is it proper then for a charitable institution to un- 
first brought before the public ?. 


more perfect understanding with each other as to 
the limits of their respective departments and 


publishes many excellent books for children ; 
which however should be published by the. Am. 
S. S. Union, if there is any oceasion for the ex- 
hand the Am. S. S. Union publishes books, such 


departinent of the Tract Society 


Societies ? 








ble believing souls “call upon the name of Jesus 
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istence of the latter Society ; and on the other 











Union makes more annually by the sale of the 
Book of Common Prayer, than any two stores in 
the city by retailing the same book ;” and also 
that the Society keeps a general assortment of re- 
ligious books, and “is agent for a publishing 
house in London.” Can this be so ? 

5. To what extent is it allowable for such So- 
cieties to vie with the trade in the style of their 
publications? Does jt fall properly within their 
sphere, as charitable institutions, to prepare ele- 
gant and ornamented works for gift books, &c.' 
We rejoice in the multiplication of such works; 
and we would have every book issued by the So- 
cieties neatly printed and well-bound. But is’ 


; there not a limit to this somewhere ? 


6. May not the time come when these publish- 
ing Societies, with a large permanent capital, can 
be safely left to sustain themselves, from mode- 
rate profits on their own publications, without 
appealing annually to the churches for contribu- 
tions? In that case, churches, individuals, and 
‘auxiliary societies, wishing to aid in distributing 
good books, could go into the market and pur- 
chase wherever they could buy to the best advan- 
tage—and charity would be expended in the dis- 
tribution and not the manufacture of good books. 
The Methodist Book Concern is conducted on 
this principle, and yields a yearly profit of up- 
wards of $30,000 for the support of superannu- 
ated ministers. 

These, as we have said, are mere hints thrown 
out now for the sake of inquiry and discussion. 
Regarding the Societies as instruments of great 
good, we are anxious that, in their management, 
whatever would bring them into merited reproach 
should be scrupulously avoided. The thorough 
discussion of the topics here presented is demand- 
ed by the state of public feeling. It should be 
conducted, however, with perfect candor and cour- 
tesy, and with a simple regard for truth. Weare 
of opinion that statistics would show, that the 
book-trade has been benefited upon the whole, 
by the increased demand for books which the 
cheap publications of the Societies, scattered 
through every village and district of our country, 
have produced. . 





THE LATE DAVID HALE. 


At the request of several friends we have trans- 
ferred to our fourth page, from the Journal of 
Commerce, a discourse upon the life and character 
of the late Davip Hate. The discourse was 
published in the Journal f the notes of the 
author, and has since asiill thee his revision, 
so that it is more full and accurate than the Pho- 
nographic report in the Tribune, which however 
was highly creditable to the new system of re- 
porting. We hope that those who had received 
their impressions of Mr. Hale from the aspersions 
of political rancor or of sectarian jealousy, will 
take pains to read an estimate of his character 
based upon an intimate personal acquaintance, 
and confirmed by facts now for the first time made 
public. 





——0e—— 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


It is understood that Sipwey E. Morse, Esq., 
has resumed the editorial charge of this able and 
long established paper, of which he was the 
founder in the year 1823. In welcoming him 
bacl. to the fellowship of working editors, he will 
pardon us for making the suggestion, that to 
take up the subject of slavery just where he laid 
it down a dozen years ago, will inevitably bring 
him “behind the age.” The people cannot now 
be persuaded to “do nothing,” and hold the post 
of “masterly inactivity,” for the sake of allow- 
ing the slaveholders to establish new markets for 
their human merchandize in territories now free. 
They may be betrayed, and their interests sold, 
by venal politicians, but they will not by their 
own consent throw away the rightful inheritance 
of their children—rree LABOR ON FREE sorL. 
Nor will any smooth sophistry persuade the 
Christians of this country that this huge barrier 
against the power of the Gospel is no concern of 
theirs. 





——- ee 


POSTAGE FACTS. 


The cost of the British Post-office in 1839, the 
last year of the old postagé, was £686,768. The 
number of letters was 86,000,000, making the cost 
per letter within a very small fraction of two 
pence (1 d. 3.66 qrs.) In 1840, the first year of 
the new postage, the letters were increased to 
170,000,000, or doubled, while the cost was only 
£702,301, an increase of but 10 per cent., reducing 
the average cost per letter to a small fraction Jess 
than one penny (3.96 qrs.) In 1846, when the 
letters were 322,000,000, or nearly four-fold the 
original number, the cost was but £1,138,745, an 
increase of but 65 per cent. ; and nearly the whole 
of this increased expenditure was incurred for 
increased facilities; while the average cost per 
letter is still less, being but 3.39 qrs. Had the 
cost kept pace with the increase of business, it 
would have been, in 1847, nearly three millions 
sterling. Every additional letter now mailed, 
paying one penny, adds less than one farthing to 
the cost, and hence yields a net revenue of three 
farthings. 

The average weight of passengers with bag- 
gage is about 230 pounds, which is equal to the 
weight of 7,360 letters at half an ounce each. 
The postage on those letters, at two cents, would 
be $147,20. Now the cost of a journey from 
Boston to New Orleans is about $50, including 
feed, hack-hire, porterage, and boot-black. As 
letters do not eat dinners, nor ride in coaches, it 
would seem that 230 lbs. of letters might be car- 
riedas cheaply asa passenger of the same weight. 
If so, the cost of transportation would be two- 
thirds of a cent. 

But Harnden’s Express would take the same 
weight, in the shape of parcels, from Boston to 
New Orleans, for $15, and send a man along all 
the way to take care of them. At this rate the 
cost per letter would be precisely two mills-— 
leaving one cent and eight mills for contingencies 
and net profits. 

A passenger goes to Liverpool in the steamer 
for $120, living sumptuously every day as at a 
Lord Mayor's feast. The cost of carrying letters. 





Divines”—published by a private house—at a| at that rate would be one cent and two-thirds per 


half ounce. But if sent in parcels through 
Harnden’s Express, the cost per letter would be 
but one mill. 

The number of letters mailed in the United 
States, in the year previous to July 1, 1847, was 
52,000,000. Allowing nearly 10 per cent. for in- 
crease, the number in the last financial year should 
be 57,000,000. The average weight of letters in 
this country is a little less than one-third of an 


nary channels of publication did not and could| ounce. The average number mailed each day 


(Sundays excepted) in the whole United States, 
is 170,000, the entire weight of which would be 
3,541 lbs., a fair load for a single mail-coach. 
Spread this load over all the mail-routes in the 
United States. The average transportation of the 
mail is 131,450 miles, which would make 2,630 
routes of 50 miles each, and the average weight 
of the letter-maii to each would be one pound five 


tain courtesies, which no honorable man will vio- | and a-half ounces. This shows that it is the run- 


ning of the mails, not the weight of the letters, 
which causes expense. 
The average weight of all the newspapers 


dersell a publisher in those works which he has mailed in a day is not above 20,000 Ibs., which 


could be carried by railroad from Albany to Bos- 


3. Cannot these publishing Societies have aj ton, at the rate of passenger fare, for $413. If 


packed and carried as barrels of flour, it would 
cost $40. If sent by Express, $175. The daily 


fields of labor? The American Tract Society | cost of railroad service in the United States is 


$1637, which shows that it is the distance over 
which the mail is carried, not the weight of the 
contents, that causes expense. + 

The cost of transportation of the mail by rail- 
road in this country averages about 12 cents per 


as Hodge's “ Way of Life,” which belong to the | mile; in Eng'and, mostly by special trains, in the 
{s there need 
of so many distinct publishing Societies, if sub- | and one-fourth d. permile. The average price of 
stantially the same work is to be done by them | passenger-fares in first-class cars is, in this coun- 
all? May not that work be performed with great-| try, but 3 cents per mile—in England it is 10. 
er economy to the churches which are now called | The mails are carried by railroads in New Hamp- 
upon annual! , Y for contributions to these several 


night, and traveling twice as far as ours, it is five 


shire at 4 cents per mile. The weight of mails 
sent daily from London is 27,384 pounds, which 


4. Is it right for such a Society to enter into | is more than the daily weight of all the mails in 
the general business of bookselling, or to sell any this country. This shows that there ought to be 
but its own publications? The pamphlet before | great reduction in the price of carrying mails 
us gyerm that “the American Sunday Sehool| by our railroads 





In Scotiand, with but 2,628,957 inhabitants, and 
no great commercial center, no political metropo- 
lis, and but little foreign commerce, such is the 
effect of cheap postage that 28,669,169 letters are 
sent in a year. Even in poor Ireland, where the 
people die of hunger by thousands, where there 
are millions of people who never taste of bread, 
and where the majority of the people are said to 
be unable to read or write, with a population of 
8,175,124—about one-third of the population 
of the United States—there are 28,587,996 let- 
ters mailed under the influence of penny post- 
age. The population of Scotland and Ireland to- 
gether is 10,804,081, not half the present popula- 
tion of the United States: the number of letters in 
a year is 57,257,165, being more than all that are 
sent in the United States, franks ineluded. 

The number of letters passing through our 
mails during the current year, (ending June 30, 
1849,) will be about sixty millions, yielding $3,- 
750,000. It took Great* Britain four years with 
cheap postage to increase the number of letters 
three-fold ; but the go-ahead Yankees would almost 
infallibly doit intwo years. Give us cheap post- 
age on the first day of July, 1849, and the num- 
ber of letters mailed in the year beginning July 
1, 1852, will be at least 180,000,000, which at two 
cents will yield $3,600,000. A reform in news- 
paper postage and in franking will easily make 
up the income to the present estimate. 

These are facts worth thinking of, before our 
Congress allows the session to close without the 
gift of “Cheap Postage to the People.” 





REY. DR. OSGOOD'S ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 


Great interest was felt in Springfield and a wide re- 
gion round about, in regard to Rev. Dr. Osgood’s ser- 
mon, on the Fortieth Anniversary of his Ordination as 
Pastor of the First Church in Springfield, Mass. It was 
preached on Sabbath afternoon, Jan. 28th, to a crowd- 
ed and attentive audience. The text was— 

“ Wherefore I take you to record this day, that | am 


pure from the blood of all men. For I have not shunned 
%, — unto you all the counsel of God.”—Acts 20: 


But few men, said the preacher, who have preached 
the Gospel for any considerable time, can use this lan- 
guage in so unqualified a manner as he who uttered it. 
If any of those to whom he had preached should be 
finally lost, it would not be his fault: they would nev- 
er be able to charge upon him any want of fidelity as 
& minister of Christ. Dr. O. then proceeded to point 
out what is meant by “the whole counsel of God,” 
that is, everything revealed through the Scriptures re- 
lating to the salvation of lost man; and particularly, 
God's eternal purpose to save a portion of the human 
race; the entire depravity of all mankind; the atone- 
ment made by Christ; the duty of immediate repent- 
ance; the necessity of a change of heart; salvation by 
grace, through faith in Christ; man’s dependence on 
the Holy Spirit as the author of everything in him 
that is holy; the sanctions of the Divine law; the re- 
surrection of the body ; the eternal happiness of believ- 
ers. Oh, how precious is that counsel of God, which 
Jesus and his apostles declared to a lost world! 

The Doctor then recounted a history of his connec- 
tion with the Society. In the year 1808, he came to 
Springfield as a candidate, and was called, with entire 
unanimity, both by the Church and Society, to be their 
pastor ; and he was ordained, Jan. 29,1809. The town 
at that time contained 2,700 inhabitants, of whom 2,200, 
being all that lived south of Chicopee river, belonged 
to the First Society. Things went on smoothly for six 
or seven years, but the increase of liberal sentiments, as 
they were called, had produced some apprehensions of 
difficulty. Very many of the young men who sought 
the ministry, especially those coming from the Univer- 
sity at Cambridge, had imbibed the sentiments pro- 
claimed by Priestley, Cappe, and Belsham. The pub- 
lication of the Life of Lindsay, a distinguished Soci- 
nian of England, brought out the private correspond- 
ence of some prominent men in Massachusetts, and 
showed that the defection from the faith of the Puri- 
tans was more extensive than had even been feared. 
Discussion convinced some ministers that they could 
not innocently continue their ministerial intercourse 
with these men, I was, said the Doctor, one of the first 
few who took that ground. This gave great dissatis- 
faction to some in his parish. No open breach occur- 
red, however, till after he had been settled nine years, 
when it was decided to build the present house of wor- 
ship. This was the signal for the secession, which end- 
ed in the creation of the Unitarian Church, of which 
the late Rev. Dr. Peabody became the pastor, in 1820- 
The separation was a trying time for both pastor and 
people, and strong feelings were of course engendered 
on both sides. These were in a measure softened and 
finally overcome by the mild, kind, and pacific charac- 
ter of the pastor of the new congregation, and the in- 
fluence of his own venerable predecessor, who symps- 
thized with the seceding party. 

Dr. Osgood here paid a touching and beautiful com- 
pliment to the character and memory of Dr. Peabody, 
between whom and himself there had always existed 
the most friendly and frequent intercourse. By com- 
mon consent, they had avoided alluding to points of 
theology concerning which they were supposed to dif- 
fer; but he was constrained to say, after examining the 
volume of sermons that his deceased friend had left 
behind him, that their views were much less diverse 
than many have apprehended. He was bound to bear 
testimony to the excellence of his character, and to 
say to those who seceded, and to their children, that 
he had, for more than twenty years, been treated by 
them with unabated kindpess. The religious society 
which they had raised is now in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and their late beloved pastor, he doubted not, is 
rejoicing with those who surround the throne. 

After a feeling tribute to the kindness of Rev. Dr. 
Howard, his venerable predecessor, he recounted the 
formation of other congregations, keeping pace with 
the increase of population. When he was ordained, 
the Church contained 225 members ; and the additions 
have been 974, nearly 25, on an average, for each year. 
The present number is 411. Of five revivals, the fruits 
added te the Church were, respectively, 97, 100, 47, 57, 
and 38. He had solemnized 690 marriages, and as- 
sisted at 1,440 funerals of his own people; baptized 
1,002 persons, of whom 153 were adults. Only two 
male and sixteen female members of the Church at the 
time of his settlement are now living and members of 
the Church. 

He would speak, he said, with modesty of the man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of the min- 
istry, but he thought he could say, in the language of 
the apostle, “I have served the Lord with all humility 
pof mind, and many tears and temptations,” and “have 
kept back nothing that is profitable unto you, but have 
showed you, and have taught you pablicly and from 
house to house.” He had,written more than 2,000 ser- 
mons, and had attended an average of three extra 
meetings a week, during the whole period. His health 
had been firm and uninterrupted during all his minis- 
try; he had never seen a day when he was prevented 
from the discharge of any parochial duty, and had been 
detained from the pulpit but one whole day and two 
half days, and this was, from lameness rather than sick- 
ness. His Society had been taxed with the expense 
of supplying the pulpit but three times, and these oc- 
curred while he was attending a religious Convention, 
With this exception, he had supplied the pulpit at his 
own expense, when absent, during the whole forty 
years. He was now the oldest pastor in service in the 
three river counties, save one (Dr. Cooley, of Gran- 
ville); and he could not reasonably anticipate that 
another ten years shall pass over, and leave all things 
as they now are. He had desired to die the pastor of 
that Church. but had learned. by observation, that a 
minister's relation is easily broken up; and anxiety 
was now banished from his mind, and he would cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the will of the Lord. His work in 
the vineyard would soon be done. He felt the solem- 
nity of the occasion to himself, and he affectionately 
urged all to be prepared for the scenes of eternity, 
which must to all be just at hand. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLISH WORKING-MEN AND THE S4BBATH. 

The last week in December was distinguished 
by several meetings in London of a highly in- 
teresting and perfectly novel character. The cir- 
cumstances in which these meetings originated 
ate as follows: About two years ago, John Hen- 
derson, Esq., a philanthropic gentleman residing 
near Glasgow, was the means of causing a series 
of Tracts to be written upon the divine authority 
and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath. Some 
of our most distinguished divines were among 
the contributors to this valuable series of Tracts. 
But it was felt that these publications, however 
ably written, did not meet a common objection 
made by those who affect to oppose Sabbath ob- 
servance, on the ground of the liberty of the 
i for whom they would claim the 
day to be used for purposes of relaxation and 
amusement, or for labor if they chose, or were, 
by pretended force of circumstances, compelled 
to labor. To meet this class of objectors, and to 








elicit a verdict from the working classes them- 


selves, Mr. Henderson offered f: prizes of £25, 
£15, and £10, for the the®e best Essays, to be writ- 
ten by working men, on the temporal advantages of 
the Sabbath. This announcement issued in the 
delivery of 1,045 essays to the adjudicators, all 
from working men, 800 of the writers being 
Englishmen, the remainder chiefly Scotsmen. 
The extraordinary number and highly meritorious 
character of these essays induced several gentle- 
men to endeavor to enlarge the number of prizes: 
and 77 additional premiums of £5 each were 
ultimately added, Prince Albert contributing £50 
toward the object. 

On the morning of the 27th Dec., the competi- 
tors and their friends breakfasted together at 
Freemasons’ Hall, and at 10 o’clock on the same 
day, a great meeting was held in Exeter Hall,— 
Lord Ashley presiding and distributing the prizes. 

It is impossible to read the reports of these 
meetings without deep emotion. tis not merely 
that upwards of a thousand Essayists have 
written on a given subject; this, indeed, were 
a literary fact of some interest; but it is that a 
thousand English working-men, whose lives are 
made up of unceasing toil, or more wearying and 
unwilling idleness—that these in their humble 
abodes, and under accumulated disadvantages, 
should vindicate the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
plead for it, as their privilege and charter, against 
these would be benefactors and pretended philan- 
thropists—surely, this moral phenomenon is of 
far higher interest than any mere literary deve!- 
opment. The Rev. Angell James, the distinguish- 
ed Congregational minister of Birmingham, was 
one of the speakers at the public meeting: he 
saw in the great fact “the blessed fruits of even 
that imperfect system of Education which has been 
carried on in this country ;—here is (he said) the 
result of our Sunday School teaching ;—here is the 
result of our Tract Societies ;—our Bible Socie- 
ties, and all the confederations of Christian zeal 
which have been carried on for the improvement 
of the public mind.” Mr. James mentioned the 
fact that twenty of the Essays came from the 
town of Birmingham, two from his own congre- 
gation, and he said, “I know something of the 
circumstances of some of them, and it is a very 
delightful process to see the different occupations 
for different parts of the day by some of these 
writers. Only think of a lad erying ‘Hot Rolls’ 
before breakfast, and earning a few shillings a 
week in that occupation, then laying down his 
basket, eating one of his unsold wares for his 
breakfast, and then sitting down to write an essay 
on the Sabbath.” As a pendant to this picture of 
the roll-boy, take that of an aged sailor ina union 
work-house, sitting down, not in the retirement 
of a study, but amidst his companions in poverty, 
and writing his essay on the Sabbath. Almost 
every trade has its representative among the prize- 
men; but “compositors” take the lead. he 
trades, so far as they are enumerated in the list, 
present the following results : 

FIRST PRIZE. 

Compositors, F ; 

Weavers, . ; , : ‘ 

Cabinet Makers and related trades, 

Tailors, ; : E . ; 

SECOND PRIZE, 

Shoemakers, 

Painters, P 

Blacksmiths, 

Collier, ‘ 

Day Laborers, P , , , ‘ 

and “Peter Bays, old sailor, Union House, Cam- 

bridge.” 

This remarkable movement will not be without 
its effect: it will strengthen the hands of those 
who are laboring for the welfare of the working 
classes : it will reveal to many in the upper ranks 
important moral and social facts of which they 
are ignorant : it will throw a light across the dark 
and widening gulf which divides classes in Eng- 
land ; and, as we hope, develop healthy sympa- 
thies. Before leaving London, many of the com- 
petitors met for the purpose of devising a plan 
for commemorating the Christian philanthropy 
which had originated the movemeht, and it was 
resolved to establish a fund for the institution of 
an annual prize for essays ona series of questions 
affecting the moral and socia] well-being of the 
laboring classes, to be written by themselves, and 
to be denominated “ The Henderson Prize.” 

Temperance.—The cause of Temperance has 
not been eminently successful in England. The 
organization of Temperance Societies has been 
feeble, and their operations limited: *Thousands 
have reason to rejoice that they have been brought 
to renounce drinking customs; and thousands 
more, who have not adopted the principle of ab- 
stinence, have been practically influenced by it. 
The tyranny of the bottle has been broken, and 
habits of excess made discreditable. That the 
cause has not been more successful is referrible, 
among others, to two causes: first, very few per- 
sons of standing or influence joined in or attempt- 
ed to guide the movement ; secondly, some of the 
middle classes who were desirous of aiding, were 
repelled by the intolerance and unchastened man- 
ners of men who had been reclaimed from drunk- 
enness. At this time, renewed efforts are making 
in Glasgow—a city famed for the spirit-drinking 
powers of itsinhabitants—to promote Temperance 
principles, and a meeting of an influential char- 
acter was held under the auspices ofthe Scottish 
Temperance League. A document, signed by 
thirty-one city missionaries, was read at this 
meeting, in which these laborious evangelists 
referred a large amount of the poverty, wretch- 
edness, and crime which prevails, to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and preferred the opinion 
“thatthe present drinking usages of society being 
allowed to remain, any scheme for ameliorating 
the physical, moral, or religious condition of the 
great masses of the people must, to a great extent, 
proveabortive.” A recently elected Chief Magi- 
strate in one of our large towns offered no intoxi- 
cating drinks at his inaugural dinner. This was 
an act of great moral courage, and without pre- 
cedent. 

Misstons.—There was no circumstance more 
remarkable in the disruption of the ‘Scottish 
Church, than the universal adherence of the Mis- 
sionaries to the Free Church. The energy and 
liberality with which the charge of the interests 
of the Missions was adopted, and has been met, 
is a noble trait in the Free Church. First in the 
rank of Scottish Missionaries is Dr. Duff, of Cal- 
cutta, in whom the character of the Christian and 
the enlarged views and acquirements of the philo- 
sopher are combined in a remarkable degree. Dr. 
Duff had to surrender much in joining the Free 
Church, much that he had himself gathered and 
consolidated—buildings, library, philosophical in- 
struments, and all the means and appliances of 
educational institutions. But his usefulness has 
not been impaired. and infidel Europeans, com- 
bined with persecuting Hindoos, have been put to 
silence by him. On the 7th of October last, Dr. 
Duff wrote to announce the opening of a Native 
church, in which the Gospel is: proclaimed to the 
Bengalese in their own tongue. This interesting 
and solemn organization of a Native church is 
the consequence of an accession of converts in 
the wives of catechists and others, whose spirit- 
ual interests demanded services in the vernacular 
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Dr. Wilson, the accomplished head of the Free 
Church Missions in Bombay, is seriously indis- 
posed. He visited Europe some five years since, 
traversing Idumea and the Holy Land on his route, 
and before returning o India, early last year, 
published two valuable and interesting volumes, 
entitled “Lands of the Bible” It is to be ear- 
nestly desired that his valuable life may be spared. 
Mr. Anderson, of Madras, sends pleasing ac- 
counts of the church there. He mentions, in a re- 
cent letter, an interesting fact: three native 
preachers,” Rajokgopaul. Venkatasamiah, and 
Ettirajooloo, preached in turn to the English eon- 
gregotion. The texts were: “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” &c. “ And you hath he quickened,” &c. ; 
“For the love of Christ constraineth us,” &c. 
Mr. Anderson says they preached with much ac- 
ceptance, and with natural emotion remarks, “It 
was strength to us in our weakness, to be helped 
by those native sons, whom for seven years we 
had watched over that they might give themselves 
to the work of the Lord.” There are eleven 
hundred and fifty young persons, mostly Hindu 
and Mohammedan, now in attendance at the Edu- 
cational Institution of Madras and its branches. 





The Baptist Missionaries at Calcutta are pur- 








suing their peculiar work—that of translations. 
They are carefully revising the Bengalee Old and 
New Testaments. The Sanscrit New Testament 
is reprinting, and the printing of the Old Testa- 
ment in the same language has advanced as far 
as Joshua ix. Mr. Parsons, of Monglier, has 
translated Barth’s Church History: it has been 
carefully revised by a good Hindu scholar. An 
edition of 1,000 copies has been printed ere this. 


what defences they have against the enterin, 
Infidelity into their pulpits, and the public tea, J 
ing of it by their authority’? If counci, 
ordination examine not, or examine thus loo. “ 
what are the Christian community to under, Wa 
by an Unitarian Ordination? For how 5, -. 
of Christianity is it a voucher’ Whata. @ 
ance can the Christian community have the 





Gleams of light break out from the darkness of 
Africa. The Wesleyan Society has received en- 
couraging intelligence ; the Free Church hears of 
fifty-nine Kaffirs offering a profession of Chris- 
tianity in a body. Mr. Merrick, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary, writes hopefully from Bimbia; and on 
the 16th ult. the “ Dove” left Ramsgate harbor for 
Fernando Po, Western Africa, with stores and a 
reinforcement, which wil] raise the numbers of 
Baptist Missionaries to eleven Europeans and 
eight native preachers and teachers. The “ Dove” 
takes out a new and ‘valuable printing-press for 
Bimbia, a speciat gift from friends of the cause ; 
also a sugar-mill. The cry of Africa against al- 
most universal injustice and cruelty has so long 
and constantly gone up accusingly to Heaven, 
that it may be a relief, though slight indeed, to 
those who are oppressed by arecollection of these 
wrongs, to have the following facts presented to 
their notice: Since 184] the Baptist Missionaries 
have introduced the Bread-fruit tree, the Pome- 
granate, the Mango, the Avocado Pear, and the 
Mammee—all of great value, and suitable to the 
climate. Garments, the produce of the labor 
and subscriptions of benevolent ladies, sufficient 
to clothe at least 20,000 persons, have been dis- 
tributed, and medical assistance rendered to thou- 
sands of sufferers. Three principal stations have 
been established, and about eighty persons have 
been baptized. Native languages have been stu- 
died, and the great elements of Christian civili- 
zation prepared. Of the world-renowned labors 
for Africa of Morrart, and other spiritual heroes, 
in connection with the London Missionary Society, 
it needs not to speak. This last named Society 
has recently received communications which, 
though not of a marked character, appeal strong- 
ly to the sympathies of the Christian. They ex- 
hibit cases of individual conversion, and the try- 
ing and deeply interesting mental and moral pro- 
cess through which a heathen has to pass to a 
profession of Christianity. 

It isa very painful fact that all or nearly all 
of our great Societies are straitened for want 
of pecuniary means. The anxious shop-keeping 
class, and the tradesmen and mechanics, which 
constitute the mass of British non-conformity, 
have many cares, and, though the will to do may 
exist, the means of doing are not at hand. May 
American Christians supply their lack of service ; 
and having fewer anxieties respecting the bread 
which perishes, fee! it to be their honor and their 
happiness to distribute freely to the perishing the 


‘| bread which cometh down from Heaven :—‘“ My 


words, they are spirit and they are life.” 
AeRicoLa, 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Fes. 5, 1849. 
THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 

Messrs. Eprtors :—It is well known that the 
old South Church in this city is in possession of 
a large amount of property: by an arrangement 
entered into a few years since, by which their 
two parsonage houses were taken down, and a 
large and beautiful block of stores erected in 
their place, they will find themselves very soon 
in the reception of a greatly increased revenue, 
affording them an annual surplus of about $8,000. 
With reference to this state of things, a commit- 
tee of the Church has been appointed to take 
into consideration the subject of applying their 
funds to the furtherance of the Gospel; and in 
accordance with the report of their committee, 
the Church have taken measures with reference 
to the establishment of a course of lectures in 
the Old South meeting-house, and the increase 
of their library, already considerable, that it 
may answer the purpose and deserve the name 
of a Congregational Puritan Library. This ac- 
tion of the Church is highly gratifying to the 
friends of religion, and those who revere the insti- 
tutions and the memory of our Puritan fathers. 

NEW NORTH CHURCH. 

This church is situated in the extreme north 
end of the city, and dates back to the year 1714; | 
from 1742 down to 1813, it enjoyed the ministry 
of those amiable and excellent men, Dr. Andrew 
and Dr. John Eliot, father and son; for the last 
five and thirty years it has been under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. Dr.*Parkman. It was the fifth | 
Congregational Church organized in Boston, and | 
was formerly large and flourishing—at the com- 
méncement of the late pastor's ministry it was 
with the utmost difficulty that a pew could be 
obtained—it is now, however, small and compar- 
atively feeble. 

Last Thursday a Council of the Unitarian 
churches in this city and vicinity convened for 
the purpose of ordaining a new pastor over this 
church,—a young man connected with the last 
class at the Divinity school in Cambridge. The 
Council was organized, and proceeded in most 
respects as umong ourselves. Rev. Dr. Peirce, 
of Brookline—who had come from preaching that 
day his hundredth “Thursday Lecture” in the 
First Church--was appointed Moderator, and 
Rev Mr. Fox, of this city, Scribe. The Modera- 
tor opened the meeting with prayer, and then 
taking the Letters Missive, called the churches 
in the order in which they were mentioned, and 
the call was responded to by the pastors, who 
rose and announced the names of their delegates, 
which were taken down by the Scribe. The 
number of churches invited was thirty-eight, 
nineteen of which belonged to the city, and the 
rest to the vicinity, with three or four exceptions. 
After the reading of the proceedings of the Pro- 
prietors by whom the call was extended, the pa- 
pers of the candidate were presented and read ; 
they consisted of a certificate of church member- 


fidelity is not worming itself into their ranks, 
occupying their pulpits. The leading artic) 
the last Independent appeared under the ca: 
Unitarianism : What is it? Surely there i... 
son for such an inquiry; and when its po), Bi 
councils are either silent, or utter only ambigy,. z 
Voices, is it surprising that the most candid q), 
charitable of other denominations are feariu! .; 
in doubt? And with what “justice. and fairne., 
does the Christion Register deny these qualii,, 
to the Independent in its late attempt to descy), 
the Unitarian scheme ' ARNOLD 
(The Ordination services were held in the ey,, 
ing. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Bango, 
from the text—“ The kingdom of Heaven is \, GJ 
unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid, 
three measures of meal till the whole was leay, 
ed.” Our correspondent has sent us a sketct 
the sermon, which we are obliged to lay over ; 
our next paper.) 


LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


Vermont, Jan. 30th, 1849 
Messrs. Evrroxs:—Your paper will, I thir 
find many readers in Vermont. Though we ha. Sim 


a 





one excellent State paper, many of our pastor 3 
and people take also one of the large city pape: a - 
and we shall of course prefer one that advocat:- ES 
those principles of church order and discipl 
which we think best calculated to spread the G: a 
, 


pel, and preserve and advance the piety of , 
churches. There is something in both the nw», “1 
and spirit of “ The Independent” that will ple: é 
Vermonters, who from their early history |. . 
been peculiarly fond of independence. Ours, [ey 
in its infancy achieved a double independen 


first of the country, and then, the State ie Fy : 
which was claimed by New York and New Han | 
shire. Our people became conspicuous, tooa fi. 2m 
years since, for their opposition to Free Maso», [a 


and in the presidential campaign of 1832 ha: \), 
independence, you know, to cast their vote, siny,. 
handed, for William Wirt--a vote of which i. 
State need not be ashamed. 
The decided ground you are taking on the s» 3 
ject of Slavery will suit our people, whose u; 4 
form opposition to Slavery has been maniies, 2M 
by the action of our churches, our State Legis, FJ 
tures, and our representatives in Congress 
paper, too, of such vast size as The Indepenic. 
will be more beneficial to country than city rea: 
ers, because in the country we have time to re. 
large papers, and need the information, stimu!y. 
and nutriment they afford. 
The subject of Temperance is now agitat. 
our State, You are aware that the question 
“ License or No License” has been for three yea 
decided in this State by the people at their « 
nual town meeting, the first week in Mar) 
The first year, 1846, each County decided by a: 
for itself. But as some Counties went for an 
some against License, the effect was not favorab!: 
on the whole, and the law was so modified th: 
the practice of the State should be uniform, a 
decided by the votes of the majority of the who} 
people. The next year, 1847, the “ No License 
ticket prevailed by a large majority, and thy 
operation of the law was on the whole fayorab|. 
rum-drinking being banished to dark places wher 
respectable people did not like to go. The run 
sellers thought to evade the law, but such ev» 
sions were generally prosecuted, and fines in 
posed, until the enemy, seeing the friends . 
Temperance were in earnest, began to be alanine: 
Accordingly, in March, 1848, there was a gran: 
rally of all the forces of King Alcohol! run 
lovers, rum-drinkers, and, worst of all, time-» } 
ing politicians—-to carry the vote of the State i 
License, not however under their own colors, | 
of pretending to be “ friends of temperance,” a!\: 
ing that more rum was drank under the No-Lice:- 
than under the License law! Rum-sellers friv.. 
of Temperance! The battle was a desperate one 
as the enemy felt that a defeat now would be « 
overthrow. It was at length ascertained that tl, 
friends of Temperance had carried the State }\ 
small majority, though in consequence of a m- 
take in the returns the vote of the State w»- 
officially declared to be in favor of License. ‘ivr 
temperance people felt grieved, and almost indi 
nant, that in consequence of a blunder in coun 
ing votes their victory should be turned into . c 
defeat. The rum-sellers friends of temperance’ 4 
celebrated the victory (which they did not gain % 
by appropriate Bacchana! rites, and for the |o« " 
year have had things their own way, and shown 7 
what friends of Temperance they are. i 
We think, however, that the victory of tle 7 
rum-sellers last year will prove their defeat thi [9 
year, for they have been shameless and crue! 
their work of destruction. Tippling and drunk. 
enness have increased, the reclaimed have falle: : 
the innocent been enticed, crimes multiplied, a: ae 
our State's prison is rapidly filling up with crim. 
nals—the fruits of the license law. Two murirr 
and one suicide have been committed under |! 
influence of rum. In one ef our County jails b 
I hear, there were at the last Court eight 
criminals to be tried for offences committed u: 
the influence of intoxicating drinks. The « 
of the people begin to be opened, and the in: 5, 
nation of honest men aroused, for the voice 4 
blood is crying from the ground, and we hope f 
gain such a victory next March that a mistah: 
of two or three hundred votes will not give ov & 
victory to the enemy. : 
A State Temperance Convention was held « } 
Burlington two weeks since, attended by a thou 
sand delegates. Spirited Temperance Conve 
tions have also been held in the several Cou 
ties. Able lecturers are canvassing the Stat: 
Temperance meetings and discussions are held 
every town and village, and in almost every ¢: } 














ship, and a testimonial that he had regularly | trict school house. The rumsellers, having 1 
completed the course of study prescribed in the | thing to say for themselves, for the most ps 


Divinity School at Cambridge ; immediately upon 
this, a motion was made that the Council were | 
satisfied, and ready to proceed to the ordination! | 
Before the motion was put, however, one of the 
younger members of the Council arose and ex- 
pressed the desire that his brother should give 
some general statements in regard to his Christian 
faith, saying, that unless this was done, he should 
deem it his duty to retire. The candidate, in | 
reply. expressed his willingness to answer such | 
questions as might be proposed to him. He was | 
then asked whether he accepted the Scriptures of | 
the New Testament as a supernatural revelation | 
of the Word of God? His answer was, that he 
regarded Jesus as the head of the race, as having 
been inspired to teach, that he received the mira- 
culous accounts of the New Testament, but ob- 
jected to the word super-natural, and said that he 
did not believe it, at least, that he would not use 
the term. Indeterminate as this answer was, it 
drew forth no second inquiry, and the vote of 
satisfaction and readiness to proceed was passed. 
We could not have believed that so large 





keep still—after the manner of the Pope, who, « : 
Luther remarks, always has a remarkable gif: ' 
silence when there is nothing to be said in | 

favor. 

The people of Vermont do not move in me 


being scattered on the hills, and in the hab: a nd 


reading, thinking, acting. and arguing for the 
selvés. The eloquence which consists in ge 
lation and noise will do no good here. | 
Green Mountain boys are not afraid of blank © 
tridges. The speech that moves them must ha\ ; 
logic in it; and if they are not always convince 
by good arguments they are seldom convince 
without them. 
These discussions of Temperance through \ 


| State exert a great moral and elevating influence 


on the people, aside from the Temperance qur- 
tion, sharpening their intellects, strengthening tl 
moral principle, and establishing fundamen's 
points in government and morals; so that meu 
who are well indoctrinated on Temperance a'r 
better prepared to see and act right on other su’ 

jects, as the Rev. Mr. King said he had found \ 


and respectable a Council as this could have be the fact among the Irish, Especially have | 


passed over an examination of this character | 
with silent indifference. We do not say what | 
the candidate’s opinions were, nor from the exami- | 
nation could any one have told ;—it would be | 
impossible to say how much or how little may 
have been meant by calling Christ the head of | 
the race, or how much of infidelity may have 
been indicated by the refusa! to admit the use of 

the word super-natural. Such vague expressions | 
prove but little in regard to the real belief of the 
candidate ; they prove much more in regard to | 
the Council which could vote their satisfaction 

with them. It might have been er storm in| 
i the examination o idates 
pared eeeey, whee the object was to avoid 
extreme points of orthodoxy, and at a time when 
the scope of liberal opinion was covered. by | 
questions of interpretation ; but now, when a sub- 
ject so vital as naturalism or super-naturalism is 
brought into question, to maintain the same atti- 
tude of opposition to theological examination, is 
to manifest not indifference and covert opposition, 
as aforetime, to orthodoxy, but apparently to 








Christianity itself. We ask our Unitarian friends 


noticed this elevating influence on the youth who 


learn decision of character, self-reliance, the dir 
tinction between virtue and vice, how to resi" 
temptation, to feel responsibility, and to act ‘ik t, 
men. on 

There is a great advantage in having the lice" 


have engaged in the Temperance cause. The) i 


question decided by the people at the ballot-).» P| 


rather than by legislative enactment, since ‘* 
mouths of demagogues will be in a meas” 
stopped, it being genuine democracy to |e! oe ' 
majority rule. Besides, if there is not tere” 
enough in Temperance to vote No License, there . 
will not be interest enough to sustain a no-licess* 
law, and the moral influence we secure in 0m* 
to gain a vietory is necessary to sustain the law 
The gold fever has not reached Vermont. With 
the exception of some few adventurers in ‘* 


large towns, our people are contented in thes a 


mountain homes. And this is one advantage 0" 
retired rural jon enjoy—freedom i108 
guch excitements, so that they can ye mor 
attention to the great subjects of F sucation »™ 
Religion. SF. 
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